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From the President . . 


Two months in office hardly gives 
me the right to be an authority on what 
is right with NANE. Two months in 
office hardly gives me the right to sug- 
gest some of the problems before us. 
Nonetheless, two months does give me 
the obligation to make a “state of the 
organization” statement. 


Let’s begin with the positive. NANE 
is firmly a part of the organization 
scene. We are recognized as a needed 
unit in the modern scheme. Individuals 
and groups constantly seek us out for 
views concerning the welfare and pro- 
tection of young children. Our members 
represent a wide cross section of those 
services dedicated to a better life for 
the illiterate minority—preschool chil- 
dren. 


Our Distribution Center provides 
needed information regarding the “hows 
and whyfores” of nursery education. 
Our Journal is recognized as a real ser- 
vice to professional and lay readers. In- 
creasingly we are sought out as a med- 
ium for the discussion of current issues 
involving children. 


Opportunity 


We are in the throes of planning an 
outstanding educational conference for 
this October in St. Louis. This will be 
a real milestone in our development. 
It will be an excellent opportunity for 
us to serve all of you, children and the 
public. 

A coin has two faces and we have 
another side too. Our membership is 
not representative enough of all who 
work for the welfare of young children. 
We are not able to provide all the ser- 
vices that you are demanding because 


our financial resources are too few. 
Even with the increased fees our out-go 
for minimum services matches our in- 
come to an alarming degree. In plain 
words we need more members! 


Nursery education is not healthy! As 
Jimmy Hymes pointed out to us at the 
White House Conference, “We are just 
not making progress. Since World War 
II we have lost ground.” 


Healthy Growth 


Our organization is somewhat con- 
fusing. The kinks are not all out of our 
growing pains. We firmly believe that 
the field needs healthy growth at the 
state level and your national organiza- 
tion has tried schemes to foster such 
growth. We haven’t found the magic 
formula. 


We aren’t reaching our “applied 
fields” as well as we should. Those who 
apply the principles of good nursery edu- 
cation have on many occasions turned 
from the basic material to problems of 
application. Certainly the problems of 
application need solving but let’s not 
forget that those who serve children 
best, know children and how to teach 
them! Remember our common bond is 
children. 


Our tasks? 


Increase membership 

Encourage legislation 

Recruit for Nursery Education 
Participate locally and nationally 
Promote Nursery Education. 


GLENN R. HAWKES 


“MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS” 
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From the Editor . . 


Whether you bake your own cake or 
buy it at your favorite grocery, the odds 
are 100 to 1 that when it has the light, 
fluffy, inviting, eat-me-now look, it is 
because quality ingredients have been 
used in the correct proportions and a 
few special touches added to give it 
that “look of distinction.” 

Whipping up a Journal is something 
like baking a cake. You need quality 
material in the right proportion plus a 
bit of frosting in the form of pictures 
and layout if you are to have an inform- 
ative, read-me-now publication. 

The quality material is from you, so 
keep your contributions coming—ar- 
ticles, pictures, legislative news, items 
of interest for What Do You Think?, 
research articles and practical ideas for 
From the Teacher’s Notebook. 

The Journal can best serve you if you 
serve it! 

Now, may I present the new officers 
and members of our governing board? 
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of Public Welfare, © 
Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Miss Katherine M. 
Reeves is Profes- 
sor of Child De- 
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Family Relation- 
ships, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, 
New York. 


Miss Phyllis 
Richards is Assist- 
ant Professor of 
Child Develop- 
ment, University 
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With your support (which includes 
renewal of your membership!) the 
Board will continue as past Boards have 
done to work effectively toward 
strengthening “the voice that speaks in 
behalf of young children.” 

In the next issue of the Journal there 
will be two articles of special interest 
to NANE readers. One is “An Armchair 
Assessment of Nursery Education” by 
William E. Martin and the other is 
“Soviet Emphasis-on the Education of 
the Young” by Lucile Lindberg. 


Watch, also, in the next issue for 
further word about the NANE confer- 
ence to be held in St. Louis, October 
18-21, 1961. 

It isn’t too early to be thinking about 
how you are going to pay your hotel 
bill and whether your bicycle tires need 
air for the trip or your shoes resoling 
for the long walk. 


DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 
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What Do You Think . 


Does Education Have a Stake in the Nursery School? 
LOIS GRIGGS 


If one of the learnings is to be able 
to live happily with peers in an informal 
situation, then we would need to grant 
that education does have that stake. 
Katherine Read in “The Nursery 
School” states: 

“The child before six may not be 
ready to read but he is ready to learn 
ways of responding to people, ways of 
thinking about himself, ways of handl- 
ing his feelings... .” 

Are we trying to provide opportuni- 
ties in our nursery schools which will 
promote that kind of growth? 

We give lip service to the importance 
of play in the social growth of the child. 
But are we doing all we can to provide 
for and promote an environment which 
will make possible all the benefits we 
want from play? 

Or do we just turn children loose in 
a room or yard and let “happen-stance” 
take care of the learnings with no 
thought given to arrangement of the 
play equipment and materials? 

Muriel Ward in “Young Minds Need 
Something to Grow On” states that the 
term “pastime” as applied to nursery 
school may have more truth in it than 
we would care to admit. Take, for in- 
stance, those teachers who sometimes 
are found in charge of nursery school 
groups who appear to consider their 
presence as decorative or custodial 
rather than functional. 

Granted that we are meeting the 
physical needs in most nursery schoo]s, 
are we providing for and stimulating 
the process of thinking in the mind of 
the young child—or is it just left to 
chance? 

We know that learning is going on 
all the time, but do we ask ourselves 
what is being learned? 

Do we need to get together with kin- 
dergarten teachers to gain a greater 
understanding of the importance of con- 
tinuity in growth? 

Do today’s children, even in nursery 
schools, need more challenge than we 
are giving them? 

Are we giving them opportunities to 
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Mrs. Griggs is a member of the staff of the School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


satisfy their curiosity—or to seek so- 
lutions to their problems? 

If concepts for young children are 
better built through experiences, are 
we giving them these experiences? 

If we believe that children’s needs 
may be different, are we setting up 
our programs to meet these needs in- 
stead of having the same program from 
Maine to California? 

Dr. Joseph Still of George Washing- 
ton University has suggested that one 
way to get more scientists is to set up 
more pre-school programs that will en- 
courage the imagination of children and 
provide for more experimentation with 
materials and things. 

In recognizing the importance of 
achievement in the life of a child, do 
we provide opportunities and materials 
to foster success? Should these oppor- 
tunities be considered in planning pro- 
grams for young children? 

Do we permit experimentation with 
art forms and materials in our nursery 
schools—or are we more concerned that 
children make things that adults con- 
sider pretty? 

Do we encourage children to experi- 
ment with art forms in dance, other 
rhythmic activities, poetry and story— 
and just sounds? 

Since we say we believe that the chil- 
dren who gain most from nursery school 
are the ones whose parents understand 
our philosophy and goals, are we dili- 
gent in interpreting to these parents 
this philosophy and these goals? 

We claim that one of our aims is to 
respect the dignity of the child as a per- 
son—are we lax in helping the child 
to respect the dignity of the adult as 
a person—or another child as a person? 

Do we feel it wrong to set some limits 
for behavior? 

Do we have as much concern for the 
child who is always the victim as we 
have for the child who “needs to get it 
out of his system?” 

In the recently published book by 














Margaret Fletcher, “The Adult and the 
Nursery School Child”, is posed the 
thought that in our eagerness to help 
the child to become independent, we 
may sometimes neglect the importance 
of also helping him to accept help when 
needed. 

Finally, is it possible that we may 
need to do some re-thinking about ma- 
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turity and readiness? 

Maybe children are capable of more 
than we realize. 

Perhaps we are the ones who have 
not grown enough. 

Perhaps nursery schools could be 
more of a social force in education than 
we realize. 


What do you think? 


Children Need Things Too 
SUSAN MAXFIELD 


Ever since the winter Journal arrived 
and I read Mary Minnie’s “What Do 
You Think?”, I’ve found myself being 
concerned—perhaps unnecessarily so. I 
thought that this article was just fine 
as far as it went, but I wonder if per- 
haps it doesn’t suggest to teachers that 
they might well play down the material 
side of life for children. 

I would agree that sound relation- 
ships are basic. They have to do with 
nurture, with development of security 
feeling and with depth of experiencing 
throughout life. Certainly it is through 
relationships that we believe that learn- 
ing can be facilitated. 

However, it seems to me that sound 
relationships are not enough. I would 
speak just now, then, for THINGS, too 
—for enough THINGS which offer 
young children both limited and un- 
limited possibilities for handling, for 
finding out about, for combining with, 


Miss Maxfield is on the staff of Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


because I do believe that there can be 
“goodness” for children in the world 
of things as well as in the world of 
people. 

I should like to suggest that it is 
through exposure to THINGS that some 
of children’s best creative efforts can 
be extended, that it is through mastery 
of THINGS that children’s feelings of 
adequacy can be enhanced, and that it 
is through discoveries and learnings 
about THINGS that children can be 
helped on their way to functioning 
safely, intelligently, effectively, and 
productively in the world as it is! 

In this age of “space, automation, and 
gadgets”, THINGS most certainly are 
not enough. Let’s do be sure, though, 
that we include enough THING exper- 
iences when we plan for young children. 


Are Celebrations of Special Occasions in the Nursery School for the 
Children or for the Adults 
RUTH HIGHBERGER 


What does a child learn from coloring 
Easter eggs? What about the child who 
brings his valentines to school and is 
forced to give them to other children 
when he really wants to keep them him- 
self? What can three and four-year- 
old children gain from celebrating holi- 
days in nursery school? 

We pay lip service to the philosophy 
of developing the nursery school curri- 
culum out of children’s interests. Then 
we inflict celebration of special days 
like Washington’s Birthday, St. Pat- 
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Dr. Highberger is Head of the Department of Child 
Development and Family Relationships and Director of 
the Nursery School of the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 


rick’s Day, and Easter on many children 
who would never mention these days 
unless we made them feel they should. 

We complain that the meaning has 
been taken out of holidays because they 
have become so commercialized, yet we 
make our children even more ready vic- 
tims of this commercialism by carrying 
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on activities which have no meaning 
to the children. 


We then face up to the problem of 
which holidays we are going to cele- 
brate and what is our basic philosophy 
in planning these celebrations. As in 
all the planning we do for children, we 
must look at the children and their 
families. Children in a day care center 
may have very little opportunity for 
holiday celebrations except in the cen- 
ter. 


For young children in a laboratory 
nursery school, celebrations of the same 
holidays at school, at home, and in the 
neighborhood may well be overstimu- 
lating and confusing. Celebration of St. 
Patrick’s Day may be quite meaningful 
to children in certain areas of Boston 
and meaningless to children in Los 
Angeles. 


Most children can not avoid hearing 
about Christmas. Teachers and students 
with happy childhood memories of 
Christmas often become very involved 
with celebration of Christmas without 
much thought of the children. We do 
have to think about the satisfaction our 
students are getting from their work 
in the laboratory school, and we do have 
to think about the children of working 
mothers who may have little opportun- 
ity to prepare for Christmas at home. 


_ I wonder, though, whether we in lab- 
oratory schools consider what happens 
to children keyed up from the school’s 
exciting Christmas activities after they 
go home when school closes for the 


week or ten days to wait for the family 
celebration of Christmas. 


We must remember, too, that in many 
of our groups of preschool children, 
there are some children whose families 
do not celebrate Christmas. There was 
a time when I felt that the school might 
include with the Christmas activities, 
some of the activities connected with 
Hannukah in the Jewish culture. 


My reasoning was that, in addition 
to helping Jewish children feel they 
were not being left out, all the children 
could add a little to their appreciation 
of the differences between families. 


It has been called to my attention and 
after some thought I am convinced that 
this plan probably does little toward 
accomplishing either goal. 


Possibly for older children in kinder- 
darten and the elementary grades, con- 
sideration of both holidays might be 
helpful if the school celebration of 
Hannukah coincided with the celebra- 
tion of that holiday at home and the 
celebration of Christmas came as close 
to that holiday as possible. 


Even for older children, it seems wise 
to separate the celebration of the two 
holidays which are very different even 
though there are some similarities in 
the way they are celebrated. 


As we evaluate the past year and look 
forward to planning another year, let’s 
look again at the kinds of activities we 
associate with holidays. Are they really 
appropriate for children or are they 
based on what adults like to do with 
children? 


BUILDINGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Do you have a new nursery school building? Are you planning a new building? 
Would you like to exhibit photographs of it or plans for it at the St. Louis Con- 


ference in October? 


An architectural display of new buildings designed especially for young chil- 
dren is being planned by the Conference committee. 

One or two mounts, 20” by 30”, should include photographs of exterior and 
interior of building or perspective drawings of proposed buildings and a site plan 
drawn to a scale large enough to show the building plan in relation to the outside 


play area. 


Reserve a place for your display now, by writing to Mrs. Irma Patton, 6 Etrat- 


ford Lane, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 
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PARENTS IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


A New Look at Teacher-Parent Relationships 
LISA HIRSCH 


I still remember, although it is now 
twenty years ago, when I was a very 
young nursery school teacher. I was 
afire with enthusiasm about this profes- 
sion and convinced of my almost limit- 
less power to influence young human be- 
ings in these crucial years of their lives. 


The Role of the Parent 

There was only one difficulty—the 
parents. If only, I thought, parents 
would interfere less and let the profes- 
sionally trained teachers take care of 
things there would be no problem chil- 
dren. I must admit I have learned many 
things in many ways since that time. 

I became a parent and found myself 
behaving as emotionally and unprofes- 
sionally as the mothers I had criticized. 
I sent my children to nursery school 
and found that they behaved “for the 
teacher” in a much more sensible way 
than at home, proving that I must be a 
failure and the teacher a success. 

Finally, I had my much bruised self- 





Mothers can help in the classroom. 


confidence restored through acquaint- 
ance with the work of Rene Spitz 
(18, 19, 20) and John Bowlby (1, 2). 
I learned about the experiences of chil- 
dren separated from their parents dur- 
ing wartime (4, 5). 
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Mrs. Hirsch is a member of the Extension Division of 
Newark State College, Newark, New Jersey and a teacher 
in The Little Red School House, New York City. 

She is also involved in parent education as a group 
discussion leader for the United Parents Association in 
New York City. 


All these books and articles present- 
ed one common idea, that young chil- 
dren need their parents or a substitute 
mother figure desperately, and that the 
essence of this need is the emotional 
give and take that follows. The details 
of these findings changed my thinking, 
not only as a mother but as a teacher 
as well. 


If the emotional tie between pre- 
school child and mother is this import- 
ant, I felt there must be a fairly clear 
separation between the emotional (not 
always so calm) role of the mother and 
that of the teacher, who, though warm 
and friendly, does not attempt to be a 
substitute mother or to seek to satisfy 
her own emotional needs through de- 
mands on the children. 


The Role of the School 


What then is the role of the school? 
It is to help children grow, to find out 
about themselves as individuals, away, 
from home and among age-mates, to 
find out about other people not attached 
to them by deep emotional ties and to 
find out about the world around them. 


But wait... . this sounds too simple. 
If the child is still attached, as it were, 
by an emotional tie to his mother and 
she to him, can we really take him into 
school without his mother and teach 
him all of this? Of course not. 


Teachers have various ways of react- 
ing to the close parent-child relation- 
ship. Some belong to the “if only” 
school—“if only Johnny’s mother was 
not so permissive, he would not be so 
fearful.” But must we not accept 
Johnny’s background, just as we accept 
the fact that he has red hair and was 
born on a farm? This is part of Johnny. 


Other teachers have a more global 
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approach. They view Johnny plus his 
parents plus the aims, goals, values, 
child upbringing methods he has ex- 
perienced as a unit that registered in 
the school. Here we are. Now can we 
help Johnny grow? 

Yes, we can, as long as we view all 
of Johnny. We won’t get very far, for 
example, if we work against his parents. 
We will get further if we work on par- 
allel tracks. And we will get further 
still if we are able to combine forces, 
giving in a little here, helping along a 
little there, when necessary. 

Accepting parents, then, does not 


mean a shrug of the shoulder, a dismis- 





Parent involvement through acting out a skit 
before a discussion group. 


sal from the mind as if to say, “This is 
how they are, we cannot change them.” 

Human beings constantly learn, con- 
stantly change. Parents learn, too. The 
well known fact that parents usually 
can handle a second child with greater 
ease and self-confidence is ample proof 
that a process of learning takes plate 
all the time. 

Teachers will play a part in this pro- 
cess whether they want to or not. It 
would be better, therefore, to be aware 
of our role, to use it as constructively 
as we can, and to avoid some of the pit- 
falls. 

Lawrence Frank (9) has suggested 
that a good learning situation for par- 
ents must have four characteristics: 

1. Support 

2. Involvement 

3. Challenge 

4. Incentive for action 


Techniques for Helping Parents Grow 


1. Support. Parents in general have 
received a very rough deal from society. 
They are blamed for everything and 
anything that is “wrong” with youth 
today. It seems sometimes that “par- 
ents” are a class distinct from the soc- 
iety they live in—the bad guys. 


The saddest part of this situation is 
the willingness of parents, themselves, 
to evaluate their success in terms of 
their children’s present behavior. If he 
“behaves” they are “good”—if not, they 
failed. 

At the time parents come to nursery 
school they wear the bruises and scars 
of the 2-3 year old “NO” stage. The 
children don’t “behave” as a matter of 
fact, they often are difficult to control. 


As they begin nursery school it takes 
a very short time for a mother to be 
convinced of what she always dreaded. 
There is the teacher handling 16 to 18 
children, including her own, with the 
greatest of ease. The teacher is a “suc- 
cess” and the mother a “failure.” 

This picture is somewhat exaggerat- 
ed and generalized, of course, but it is 
close enough to the truth to deserve an- 
other look. Will this mother be a “bet- 
ter” mother after she has observed the 
teacher’s masterly performance? She 
will not. She will be worse, in fact, 
having just lost what self-confidence 
she had left. 

As teachers we must recognize one 
of our most important jobs—to help 
parents, through our support and un- 
derstanding, to recognize their signifi- 
cance in the lives of their children and 
to feel more, rather than less, adequate 
as parents. 


The Teacher’s Role 


Providing support is one of the prime 
functions of any teacher. Learning 
means giving up something old in order 
to accept something new. On the way 
lie uncertainty and fear. The teach- 
er’s role is to extend the supporting 
hand during this transition period. 

Adjustment to nursery school is a 
good example of the process described 
above. Both mother and child have to 
give up something old and accept some- 
thing new. The child usually has to 
give up his role of uniqueness in the 
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family circle. The mother, too, sees her 
role and relationship to her child chang- 
ing. 

If we consider the feelings of guilt 
and anxiety (Was I selfish to want some 
free time for myself? Am I rejecting 
my child by leaving him to others? Can 
I trust these strangers?) that are neces- 
sarily aroused at this time, we soon will 
understand some of the symptoms we 
encounter. 





Editing the school newspaper is a form of 
involvement. 


The teacher as well as the director 
should be conscious of these tumultuous 
feelings and the tremendous need for 
reassurance. Some directors find time 
to sit with the mother during the ad- 
justment period, commenting, interpret- 
ing and casually easing the strain. Some 
schools find that parents signing enroll- 
ment contracts gives a situation sup- 
port and counteracts the wish to run. 

True adjustment takes longer than 
the week or two the mother spends in 
nursery school in the beginning. But 
when it is accomplished, a careful ob- 
server will note quite a dramatic growth, 
a new poise and reassurance, in both 
mother and child. Successful learning 
builds self-confidence. 

Whether we encourage it or not, par- 
ents will look to the teachers as the ex- 
perts who will pass judgment upon them 
as parents. It is important that we offer 
parents our full and honest acceptance 
before we dare to think about helping 
them toward change. 

If teachers will accept in all honesty 
and humility the fact that parents have 
done the very best they possibly could 
for their children, they will not have 
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a difficult time transmitting their re- 
spect and acceptance to parents. 

One way to accomplish this is the 
initial conference. Many schools feel 
they can do a better job with each child 
if they know as much as possible about 
him and the atmosphere he comes from. 
They schedule a conference with the 
parent in the first days of the school 
year, after the child is already accepted 
into the school and the parent, there- 
fore, feels it less necessary to “guild 
the lily.” 

Non-teaching directors can arrange 
such a conference, for instance, while 
the child is still adjusting to school and 
while the mother is still present but can 
leave the class for an hour or so. Our 
coming to them for help is reassuring 
for parents. 

If we listen to them with a friendly 
nod, an understanding comment here 
or there, many of their fears will be 
allayed. And incidentally, the school 
will acquire a useful resource of infor- 
mation about the child’s present life: 


Living space 
Siblings 
Important adults in his life 
Friends he plays with 
Favorite occupations 
Possible areas of conflict, such as: 
Eating 
Toilet training 
Bedtime 
Methods of discipline 
Early history: 
Information about earlier develop- 
ment 
Important illnesses 
Separation from parents 
While we listen we keep.our ears open 
for underlying feelings: 
How does this parent feel about 
himself as a parent? 
What expectations are held for this 
child? 
What are the basic values of this 
family? 
How close are the family ties? 


If such a conference is conducted 
with skill and understanding a good 
initial bond will have been formed be- 
tween the interviewer and the parent. 
The parent will feel more accepted, 
closer to the school and ready for furth- 
er involvement. 
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2. Involvement. If we accept the 
proposition that it is not the nursery 
school’s function to cut the child from 
his parents prematurely, then the par- 
ent should, somehow, be accepted into 
the school. 


This is, of course, putting things rath- 
er negatively. “If you can’t lick them, 
join them.” But many a school be- 
ginning from this premise, found that 
involving parents in the school’s life 
opened the door for greater parent edu- 
cation on a level never thought possible. 

There are many ways and levels for 
parents to become involved. Day care 
centers serving children of working 
parents, for instance, usually are very 
aware of the increasing distance be- 
tween parent and child, due to diverse 





A mother accompanies the class on a trip to 
the fire station. 


interests and long hours of separation. 
They encourage parents to visit when- 
ever they can in order that the child’s 
world should not be too alien to them. 
Nursery schools can arrange a visiting 
schedule for parents. 

While these visits certainly are cen- 
sidered desirable, let us not forget the 
possible difficulties. Parents enter the 
classroom bringing with them all their 
past values and exepctations. Some will 
expect the teacher to play something 
like finger-games with the children all 
day long. Others will be disturbed by 
the mess and aggressiveness they wit- 
ness. 

It is our job to accept these remarks 
and to endeavor to pass on some of our 
own approach. It is often useful and 
necessary to schedule a conference after 
each visit. 

Parents will be critical and have this 
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right: when their children are concern- 
ed. But the tone of their criticism, the 
thinking that goes into it, will be far 
more constructive if they have come to 
identify with the school, if they have 
developed a “we-feeling” to use a 
Lewinian term. 


How can this come about? To identi- 
fy, people must feel needed, wanted and 
useful. Anything we ask parents to do 
will help build the “we-feeling.” They 
can take doll clothes home to wash. 
They can accompany us on trips or ar- 
range for visits to their places of work. 
They can bring in interesting visitors 
and fascinating materials. 

Co-operative schools are in a particu- 
larly fortunate position in this respect. 
Parent involvement is built right into 
their structure. Whether parents serve 
as board members or as assistants in the 
classroom, a powerful and compelling 
process of involvement takes place. 

The professional working for this in- 
volvement and encouraging it, must not 
lose sight of his goal. Involvement is 
a means, not a goal. If the board of a 
co-operative, for instance, wrests the 
leadership from the director, it will be 
not only the director who feels threat- 
ened but the parents likewise. 


We have to ask, involvenment for 
what? I should like to answer, involve- 
ment for learning. Learning is not 
possible unless the learner is emotion- 
ally involved but being involved does 
not, of itself, guarantee learning. A 
parent who feels that he belongs and 
that he has support should be able to 
face a challenge of his existing attitudes 
and practices, if necessary. 


3. Challenge. In most educational 
situations challenge has to be artificially 
provided to shake people from their 
complacency. In nursery school the 
challenge is built right in. Parents feel 
challenged, nay threatened, from the 
moment they first enter the nursery 
school. 


Anxiety is a powerful and dangerous 
emotion. It can be so threatening to an 
individual that he will use any defense 
—denial, verbalization, repression, ag- 
gression, flight—to escape it. On the 
other hand, no motivation for learning 
can be forthcoming without anxiety. 

This is the reason we have to con- 


centrate on support plus involvement 
before we can expect people to face a 
tolerable amount of challenge. 

If we want to challenge people in 
ways they can handle we do not hit 
them over the head with our opinion. 
An ideal insight will occur to the par- 
ent of itself and is then reinforced by 
the teacher. 

For example, if Johnny is aggressive 
and Mary is fearful, the teacher doesn’t 
have to tell the mother. She knows it. 
She will tell the teacher at some time 
or another, hoping for the teacher’s re- 
assurance. 

If the teacher in this situation does 
not give the assurance but says simply, 
“You think Mary is too fearful,” she 
has presented a challenge that they will 
have to tackle together. 

We have learned with little children 
that to teach them does not mean to 
tell them but to let them work it out 
for themselves in their own individual 
ways. 

Let us have the same amount of re- 
spect and confidence towards parents 
too. If they are given a chance and are 
freed of debilitating anxiety they will 
want to grow. It is our job to know 
when to hand them what tool,.to per- 
mit them to finish the job in their own 
ways. 

Large parent meetings have been 





Fathers offer assistance, too. 


used often by teachers as an opporunity 
to “tell them.” This kind of preaching 
seldom works. 

Parents will gain more from a meet- 
ing if they realize that other parents 
struggle with similar problems. Thus 
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a large meeting can at best be suppor- 
tive, at worst, too threatening. It almost 
never offers an opportunity for a follow- 
up when posed problems can be worked 
out. 





“School for a day.” 


Parent involvement 
through taking the places of their children for 
a day. 


For this reason in recent years, par- 
ent educators have come to see, more 
and more, the value of the small con- 
tinuous discussion group. Such a group 
provides challenge, support, involve- 
ment and incentive for action. 

4. Incentive for action. What is in- 
centive for action? When a mother and 
a teacher in conference decide that Jane 
needs firmer limits the mother has re- 
ceived incentive for action. 

Will this action be carried out in a 
consequent fashion? Maybe. It will 
depend partly on how much encourage- 
ment and help the teacher can provide. 

In a small discussion group this en- 
couragement and support (Go ahead, 
we know you can do it) is provided by 
the group itself. The fact that the moth- 
er does not feel responsible to an au- 
thority figure (the teacher) but is en- 
couraged by fellow parents who trust 
her, often is very helpful. 

As group members talk and share ex- 
periences each is faced with a multi- 
plicity of possible solutions to the same 
problem. This, too, helps allay the at- 
titude of “This is what I did, there was 
no other way out!” 

There are many ways and many of 
them are right. This kind of learning 
can come about only in a parent discus- 
sion group. Thus parents are encourag- 
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ed not to improve but to experiment. 
This is good learning. 

In some large cities courses are given 
for nursery school directors in techni- 
ques of discussion leadership. And, of 
course, social agencies, psychological 
societies and colleges also provide skill- 
ed leadership. 

Often a teacher or director can re- 
ceive sufficient guidance through read- 
ing to experiment with this medium. 
Certainly no one is potentially as well 
qualified for the group leader’s job as 
an early childhood educator who is 
sympathetic to parents. 


The bibliography following may pro- 
vide some guidance for those who are 
interested. 


Summary 


I hope it has been made clear in the 
above that teaching is recommended 
and not some kind of therapy (15). 


It has been my aim to point out some 
of the ways that changes in learning and 
attitude can take place in parents whose 
children attend nursery school and the 
role of the school staff in providing op- 
portunities for such learning and 
growth. 
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From the Teacher’s Notebook . . 


Platform Climber With Double Slide 
DOROTHY LEVENS 


At the Vassar College Laboratory 
Nursery School we wanted a multi- 
purpose climber—one that would be a 
challenging place for children to ex- 
plore and play, also safe and relatively 
easy to supervise. 


It had to be sturdy and solidly built 
to withstand the scuffle of many small 
feet, the play accessories that needed 
to be hauled up and down, as well as 
the elements of rain, snow and sun. 


Thus we tried to design a piece of 
equipment for a variety of play exper- 
iences where children could be alone 
for contemplation or with others for 
conversation or dramatic play. 





Providing a variety of play experiences. 


The upper platform is high enough 
to view the world, and the area under- 
neath the climber makes a cozy spot 
for a house. 


The double slide has been used in 
many ways. Two children fit comfort- 
ably, yet sometimes a trio of young 
threes zips down it amid gales of laugh- 
ter. 


The space under the slide is often a 
parking place for trikes, wagons and 
doll carriages. 
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Miss Levens is Director of the Vassar College Nursery 
School, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


The rungs provide plenty of climbing 
opportunities and there are different 
types of entrances and exits. 


Dimensions 


5 feet 8 inches high 
6 feet x 6 feet overall 

All uprights and base are dressed 
fir 4"x4”s. The base is placed on a 
foundation of brick. 

The climber is finished with a 
wood preservative and two coats 
of marine varnish. 

The metal rungs are painted with 
aluminum paint. 


Lower platform: 


1 foot 10 inches from the ground 
6 feet long—3 feet 2 inches wide 
Boards (Arkansas pine) 1”x4” 


Upper platform 


2 feet from lower platform 
Same length and width as lower plat- 
form 


Two lower crawl spaces without rungs 


17 inches by 17 inches wide 
17 inches high 


Galvanized pipe rungs 
%4 inch pipe 
11 inches between all rungs 
Back side rungs: 17 inches long 
Two sides rungs: 13% inches long 


Permanent Double Slide 


Galvanized sheet iron slide bed 
7 feet 6 inches long 
2 feet 7 inches wide 
Metal sides: 6 inches high, 1%4 inches 
wide 
Slide attached to top platform 3 
feet 7 inches from the ground. 
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Would I Send My Child To Nursery School? 


CHRISTINE COX and MYRA BREMER 


As I read the NANE lealet, “Some Dr. Cox is Director of the Nursery School, University 
Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery 
School,” I wondered if I would send my 
child to my nursery school. 


of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio and Mrs. Bremer fs Head 


Teacher at the Jewish Center Nursery School, Cincinnati. 





I have plenty of suitable indoor equip- 


ment: I have enough qualified teachers 
Building blocks, large and small I provide at least two teachers for 
; every group of children, with no more 
Clay, paints, large crayons, sturdy than twenty youngsters in each group. 


toys for dramatic play. 


Picture books and story books 


Simple musical instruments 


Growing things—plants and ani- 
mals 





I welcome parents 





I encourage them to visit my school, 
to discuss policies and make sugges- 
tions, to participate in parent meet- 
I have plenty of outdoor, large muscle ings and group discussions and some- 
equipment times to assist in school activities. 
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I cooperate with other community agen- 
cies. 
I have plenty of space for vigorous, _I use community resources to en- 
active play and space for quiet play. I rich my program. > 
have lots of space indoors and out. _I belong to appropriate commun- 
ity organizations. 








I promote and protect the health of I have a planned prografn: 


| my children. I have health inspection Short trips to explore the neighbor- 
every day. hood 


Pets to care for 

A variety of books and stories 

| Musical instruments to play and 
listen to. 


Yes, I would send my child to my nursery school for I more than meet the 
minimum requirements for a good nursery school. 
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Meeting the New Child at Home 
HARRIET HARLAN 


Finding ways to broaden our under- 
standing of the children with whom 
we work is a constant challenge to 
teachers. 


Variations in approaches to establish- 
ing relationships which are basic to 
building this understanding are infinite 
in form and timing. 

A home visit before a child enters 
school is an opportunity for the mother, 
and usually other members of the fam- 
ily, to learn more about the school and 
for the child to meet the teacher and 
the teacher to become acquainted with 
the child. Of course, seeing the child 
in the home atmosphere is invaluable 
to the teacher in her total understand- 
ing of the child and her family. 


On the occasion of one such visit I 
arrived at Mrs. Jones’ home at about 
9:30 one morning after having arrang- 
ed the visit by telephone. I could see 
Diana playing in her sand box in the 
yard as I rang the door bell. 


As Mrs. Jones answered the door she 
called to Diana to say “Your teacher has 
come to see you.” Diana returned to 
her digging after glancing at me. Mrs. 
J. greeted me warmly and asked al- 
most immediately if I would have a cup 
of coffee. 


We went into the breakfast room. I 
noted that everything had been put in 
apple pie order in the kitchen, living 
room, and Diana’s bedroom. We chat- 
ted about the weather, I laughed about 
getting lost on the way to her house. 


We discussed the other children I 
saw in the neighborhood who seemed 
so pleasant as they gave me directions. 
This mundane talk easily evolved into 
a discussion about Diana. 


It was easy for Mrs. J. to talk about 
her little girl, for Diana has been a part 
of her everyday life for three years. 
She was full of information which she 
freely shared with me. This informa- 
tion became part of the school’s cumu- 
lative record. 


There are children in Diana’s neigh- 
borhood who visit inside her fence ev- 
ery afternoon. She likes children, but 


Miss Harlan is an instructor in Human Development, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


her mother usually has her friends visit 
in their yard. 

This way she knows what is happen- 
ing to her child. 

Diana and her mother take an after- 
noon nap so that Diana is rested when 
her father returns from the office at 
5:30. 

As we were talking, Diana came in 
the back door, stood beside her mother 
and looked at me. I said “Hello”. In 
a moment her mother put a cup of juice 
and a cookie at the place between us. 

Diana initiated conversation by tell- 
ing her mother “I dug a hole down to 
Chine”. “May I see your hole to Chine?” 
I said with interest. 

She started to hop out of her chair 
when I reassured her that I would go 
with her after she had finished eating. 
We were beginning to know each other. 

I watched her as she played with 
toys in the sand box. As we were sit- 
ting together in the yard, Melissa, her 
next door neighbor, came over to play. 

She joined us with no conversation 
or introduction, took a shovel and join- 
ed in our fun. Diana accepted her with 
a smile. I began to tell Diana about 
our sand box at school in which we have 
a sifter. “I would like for you to see 
our school. Let’s arrange with your 
mama for you to visit school.” 

As I drove away from Diana’s home 
I realized the value of the knowledge of 
Diana that I had gained during that 
hour in her home, and I made a mental 
note to have the sifter in the sand box 
in the late afternoon on Thursday when 
Diana’s family would come to see her 
school. 

The day Diana came to school for the 
first time she felt secure and happy 
with her teacher, and her mother and 
teacher had established a good basis 
for conferring about Diana’s growth. 

I think that the introductory home 
visit is a valuable part of our nursery 
school program. 
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Experiences With Some Preschoolers of America 


MARGARET 


On the eve of my departure from the 
United States of America, I am sub- 
merged in recollections. My two years 
in this country have been filled with ex- 
periences that I will treasure forever. 
I have mingled with peoples of all class- 
es, creeds and ages—in this article I 
would especially like to dwell on my 
experiences with the pre-school chil- 
dren of America. 

I entered the country via Detroit, and 
spent my first year at the Merrill- 
Palmer Institute of Human Develop- 
ment and Family Life where I had been 
awarded a year’s fellowship for gradu- 
ate study. 

For the next year I was privileged 
to be closely associated with Mrs. Kath- 
erine Read as a nursery school assistant 
at Oregon State College. Both these 
years I spent working with pre-school 
children. The memories of the times 
we spent together I will always cherish. 

To our mutual enjoyment, we delved 
into a variety of activities. The chil- 
dren admired my sari and loved seeing 
me take it off occasionally and show 
them how I draped it. “How long a 
dress,” exclaimed Janet. “I have to 
stand outside the door to make it fit in 
the room.” 

They were thrilled to find out that 
my saris would fit them too. I put two 
old ones into the children’s dress-up 
clothes box and were they in demand! 
Besides, I no longer felt like a solitary 
Indian woman! 


Introduction by Book 


Once I invited a young man from 
India, a Sikh, who was studying at the 
college to visit our nursery school. The 
children had been prepared for the tur- 
ban and his long rolled-up beard 
through pictures of Sikhs in “The Pic- 
torial Survey of India” that I had 
brought for them from our library. 

When Mr. Singh arrived, they were 
not curious about why he had a beard, 
but they wanted to feel it to make sure 
it was his very own and would not come 
off. He had brought a spare turban 
along, and they so much enjoyed hav- 
ing him put it round their heads. 


FERNANDES 


Miss Fernandes its Head Teacher in a nursery school 
in Bombay. She studied two years in the United States. 


One child had brought an Indian flute 
from home, and our visitor played an 
Indian tune on it. Another child whom 
Mr. Singh had taken in his lap touched 
his beard and asked: “Shall I scissor 
this?” 

Sometimes I told them Indian stories 
about children at home, at school, at 
play, and sang some Indian songs to 
them. A couple of them had picked up 
the tune of a Konkanin (the dialect 
spoken in Goa) song, and most of them 
sang the following Portuguese song 
with me, at least the “cai, cai” lines. 

Cai, cai, cai, cai 

Eu nas pode levantar 
Cai, cai, cai, cai 

Que mandan . 


On one occasion we got interested in 
different sounding words. Ricky was 
holding a flower in his hand. I told him 
that I called in “phool” in my language 
(Hindu). “Phool,” he chuckled, “that 
sounds like pool, a swimming pool to 
me.” 

This was the beginning of a word 
game that Ricky and I played quite 
often until the end of the school year. 
More and more children got interested. 
They would come up to me frequently 
and say, “Let’s have some Indian words 
now.” 

We talked about overseas mail service. 
I showed them the airmail letters I got 
from home and the sedmail ones too. 
We saw how the airmail ones looked 
different from the seamail or surface 
mail ones—then talked about the time 
involved in their’ Coming over. 

A parcel I had received from India 
we opened at the nursery school. The 
children were curious to see, touch and 
feel the sealing wax on the gunny in 
which the articles were sewn in. 

They enjoyed handling the delicate 
glass bracelets, the soft silk scarves and 
the polished rosewood elephants. We 
talked about my mother and father who 
had sent these gifts to me for my birth- 
day. 
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Once in a blue moon a child would 
be consciously aware of my brown 
color. “Your hands look dirty Mar- 
garet,” was the remark they made. That 
I had explained in a way understand- 
able to children why my hands looked 
that way was brought home to me in 
the following incident: 


Questions 


When I was squatted on the floor 
playing with a 4% year old boy from 
my nursery school group and his 3 year 
old sister, the latter said to me: “Why 
are your hands so dirty?” I replied, 
“My hands are always like this.” She 
continued, “But why? My little heart 
doesn’t know.” 

Without giving me any time to ans- 
wer, her brother took over saying, “T’ll 
tell her, Margaret,” and then turning 
to his sister he said, “Suzanne, people 
are different—all people are different 
and Margaret comes from India. That’s 
why her color is different, but she is 
still the same.” 

Suzanne smiled as if her little heart 
now seemed to know. I smiled too. 

The question “what have I offered 
American children?” is staring into my 
face. Just being with them has been a 
wonderful experience, a sharing rela- 
tionship. They know something about 
my country and thereby about the 
world in general—that there are people 
who eat different foods, play with dif- 


ferent kinds of things, dress differently 
and look different. 

Such amusing times we have had to- 
gether. In all seriousness, trying to sort 
out the differences in our similarities, 
a four-year old once asked me this ser- 
ies of questions to all of which I nodded 
assent. “Under your sari do you wear 
underclothes?” “And then do you have 
your skin?” ... “And then your blood?” 

At last with a sigh of relief as if it 
were, he continued: “I thought so. I 
thought all people were the same.” This 
and many such incidents have poured 
a golden significance into the vessel of 
my life. 


To the Children 

Without hesitation I say that it is to 
the twos, the threes, the fours and the 
fives of America I owe a great deal. 
From them I have learned more about 
human relations in this brief time than 
all I could have possibly absorbed from 
volumes of reading. 

Being with them, amidst them and 
around them, I have learned to prize 
spontaneity and creativity, individual- 
ity and independence. 

My whole being pulsates with the 
“awareness” the children have awaken- 
ed in me. I hope most of it, all of it, 
goes back with me to children of India, 
amongst whom I will work on my 
return. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


“Difference, Tolerance and Cooperation” is the title for the opening address 
for the 1961 annual meeting of the National Council on Family Relations to be 
held at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, August 23-25. 


Ideological, religious and ethical differences will be discussed at the confer- 
ence to determine a common ground for cooperative action. 


Section meetings, followed by discussion groups will include early childhood 
education, family life education in the schools, the colleges and the community, 
parent education, religions, counseling and research. 


For further information, write Ruth Jewson, Executive Secretary, National 
Council on Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, 


Minnesota. 
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Time Out for Reading . . 


Public Kindergartens. 
James L. Hymes Jr. 


Storytelling and the Teacher. 
Ruth Hill Viguers. 
National Education Association, Elemen- 
tary Instructional Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Both 
leaflets, single copies free; in quantity, 
10 cents each. 


Each of these very generous, well il- 
lustrated leaflets is of interest to teach- 
ers of young children, and presents its 
subject with excellent discussions. 

In dealing with kindergartens, Dr. 
Hymes presents the five year olds as a 
part of every community—a group, who 
are in need of special thought and plan- 
ning, and for whom the community has 
a specific responsibility. 

Here is a direct and firm presentation 
of what is involved. 

Mrs. Viguers includes some very well 
chosen illustrations and an excellent 
bibliography of good stories as she dis- 
cusses the values of story telling, espec- 
ially folk tales. 

Don’t miss either of these excellent 
leaflets. 


Your Child’s Reading Today. 


Josette Frank 
Doubleday and Co., Garden City, New 
York. 1960. Revised. 

The earlier edition of this book by 
Mrs. Frank has been mentioned in the 
JOURNAL and suggested as a sound 
guide for both teachers and parents. 

The newly revised and updated edi- 
tion, published this year, contains addi- 
tional material. It carries on the same 
point of view, one of common sense and 
understanding toward children and the 
wide variety of their book interests. 

Especially she answers some of the 
questions that puzzle parents and teach- 
ers too. 

Her final chapter on television, “It’s 
Everybody’s Business” gives a good view 
of the whole scene and the responsibil- 
ity involved. 

“Books are still the backbone of our 
accumulated knowledge and culture,” 
says Mrs. Frank. “They will long re- 
main so, fed and stimulated by their 
rising, ebulient sister arts.” 
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Light the Candles. 


A List for Christmas Reading. Marcia 
Dalphin. Revised by Anne Thaxter Eaton. 
The Horn Book, Inc. Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. Price: $1.00. 


Mention is made of this excellent 
pamphlet for those who would like to 
be early for next Christmas. 

Delightfully illustrated, it contains a 
wealth of sources for stories, poems, and 
plays about the holiday season. 

For all ages, many of the sources are 
good reading all the year round. Each 
title is followed by a description which 
is helpful in making choices. 


The Effect of Preschool Experience. 


On Fathers, Mothers and Children. Long 
Beach Unified School District, Long Beach 
City College, General Adult Division, 
Long Beach, California. Price: $1.00. 


The title of this pamphlet is mislead- 
ing in that it suggests a much wider field 
of study than is presented here, but it 
is probable that further reports will 
come from it. ° 

Mainly, and most importantly, it is a 
study of the effect of preschool exper- 
ience cn 506 young children, enrolled 
with their parents, in the preschool par- 
ent education program of Long Beach, 
and of the adjustment made by these 
children to the kindergarten program 
following. 

Mrs. Joy Axtell is the Study Director 
and the data has been compiled by Mrs. 
Mary Edmunds. 

The Rating Scale is interesting in its 
statement of eleven points of evaluation, 
and especially for the description of 
each. 

It should prove helpful as a guide for 
other groups contemplating a similar 
study. 

Perhaps the most important result has 
been the inter-relating of the preschool 
and kindergarten programs as it has 
developed in the course of the study. 

The results seem to have a signifi- 
cance in terms of educational continu- 
ity which might be explored further. 

The use of results in answering par- 
ent questions seems to need a more care- 
ful discussion. 

POLLY McVICKAR 





1961 Conference - National As 


OCTOBER 18, 19, 20, 2I ST. LOUIS, I 


Children in Focus MEET ME 


“Wide Angle Lens” 


for the International Picture | ST. LOUIS! 
J 


“Standard Lens” 
for the National View 


“Sharpen Focus” 


for the Local Community 
that plans for its children 
and for the teacher of 
young children 


“Portrait Lens” 
The Child in Focus 
The Telephoto Lens 
What is the Future for the Children 
of Today 


DEVELOPING LABORATORIES FOR YOUR 
PROBLEMS AND CONCERNS 


EXHIBITS 
NANE History 


Equipment 
New Books 
Pamphlets 


- 


Building Plans for Schools for 
Young Children 





RESOURCE CENTERS Chaliien } 
Legislation General Chairman Aladine Shoemaker 
Photography of Children Program Chairman Thelma McClure 
Publicity Local Arrangements Chairman Irma Patton 

Exhibits Chairman Mary Ross 

Publicity Chairman Mary Beth Brinegal 

Hospitality Chairman Jackie Goodenough 

*with the cooperation of the Midwestern Tours Chairman Urma Debus’ 
Stk ; Local Affiliate Representative 

Association for Nursery Education. Judy Zimmerman 
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Association for Nursery Education 
1S, MISSOURI STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 





TOURS 


Child Center of Our Lady of Grace 
Society for Crippled Children Nursery School 
Residential Treatment Center, Jewish Hospital 


Nursery School for Cerebral Palsied, Cardinal 
Glennon Hospital 


Central Presbyterian Pre-School 
Community School 

Principia Nursery School 

South Side Day Nursery 

Ladue Chapel Nursery School 
Guardian Angel Day Nursery 
JCCA Day Nursery 


Transportation will be provided. Sign up when 
you send in your advance registration. 


Advance Registration for 

entire Conference $8 :00 
Student Registration (a person 

whose primary occupation is 

that of student) 3.50 


For Information: 


REGISTRATION CHAIRMAN 
Miss Bessie Chandler 
4447 Labadie Avenue 
St. Louis 15, Missouri 





{ 
7 Program Committee Hotel Rates: 
age Thelma McClure Room and bath for one, per day $8.00 to $11.50 
. Luella Foster : 
Patton i Double-bed room with bath for two, per day 
-y Ross Edith M. Sunderlin $11.50 to $14.50 
rinegal Dorothy Lane : ‘ 
h Twin bed room with bath, for two, per day 
enous Evangeline Howlette Ward $13.00 to $15.00 
pus 
| De Annette Jones 
Dormitory for four persons, per day, $4.00, each 
nerman Anna Sundwall 
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On the Research Side . . 


Some Changes in the Behahior of Nursery School Children Over 
a Period of Seven Weeks 


This research is a part of a larger project conducted by the Laboratory of 
Human Development at Stanford University, under the direction of Dr. Robert 
R. Sears, in cooperation with the Stanford University Nursery School directed 
by Dr. Edith M. Dowley. The Head Teacher is Miss Patricia Rowe. A descrip- 
tion of this research project appeared in the preceding issue of this Journal. 


PAUL C. VITZ 


The research to be presented is con- 
cerned with a simple and rather basic 
question: in nursery school children, 
what changes occur in various kinds of 
behavior as the nursery school weeks 
progress? 

For example, does the amount of ag- 
gression such as fighting or yelling 
names at another child increase or de- 
crease between the first and last week 
of a nursery school session? Likewise, 
as the weeks go by, what happens to 
the average amount of “grown-up” be- 
havior? Does it increase, decrease, or 
stay the same? 

Undoubtedly, many nursery school 
teachers have some sound ideas on how 
these and other behaviors change over 
the weeks. But, in spite of the large 
amount of information stored in the 
experience of nursery school personnel, 
there has been relatively little research, 
or actual measurement, on the subject 
of what changes in behavior take place 
in a nursery school. The findings re- 
ported here shed some elementary light 
on the question. 

Before going on to discuss them, the 
reader will need information about the 
children, the nursery school, the kinds 
of behavior studied, and a brief descrip- 
tion of the research procedure. 


The Children 


There are forty children in the study, 
twenty-one boys and nineteen girls. 
Their ages ranged between four and 
five with an average age of about four 
and a half. Most of their parents were 
college graduates, and many of the 
fathers had advanced degrees or were 
currently students in graduate school. 
Thus, these children came chiefly from 
middle and upper-middle class homes. 
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Mr. Vitz is a Research Assistant at the Laboratory of 
Human Development, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. 


They attended the Stanford Univers- 
ity Nursery School for an eight-week 
session in the summer of 1958 (mid- 
June to early August). The study itself 
covered the last seven weeks of the 
eight-week session. The school hours 
ran from 9:00 to 11:45 in the morning, 
and all of the children attended either 
two or three mornings a week (Tues.- 
Thurs. or Mon.-Wed.-Fri.). 





Adult role identification experiment using 
masculine and feminine toys. 


An additional twenty children who 
were thirty months to forty-eight 
months of age were also enrolled in the 
nursery school but did not participate 
in the study. 

The children were supervised by an 
experienced nursery school teacher, 
several student teachers and a few vol- 
unteer mothers. The children were free 
to use any of the available facilities or 
equipment, which included _ slides, 
swings, teeter-totters, jungle gyms, 
sandboxes, a block corner, painting fa- 




















cilities, a housekeeping corner and a 
doll house. 

Activities such as painting and music 
usually involved close adult-child inter- 
action, but children spent most of their 
time in free play and activity which 
they initiated themselves. 

The adults were available to protect 
and facilitate play, but they intervened 
only when needed or when invited to 
do so. Taking part in the mid-morning 
juice time was the only regularly sched- 
uled group activity for the children. 


Kinds of Behavior 


The five kinds of behavior that were 
studied are listed below, along with 
their descriptions and examples. 

1. Aggression: Any expression of 
anger or destructiveness, either physi- 
cal or verbal, e.g., hitting, fighting, shov- 
ing, threatening to hit, yelling names 
or threats, cutting or critical remarks, 
kicking or damaging school equipment 
or the toys of another. This type of un- 
desirable aggression is often more spe- 
cifically called anti-social aggression. 

2. Adult-like (“grown-up”) behav- 
ior: Taking on an adult role in any 


Mother and child reaction using real tele- 
Phones in a soundproof booth. 
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way, e.g., playing mother, father, a 
cowboy, giving advice or stating facts 
in an adult manner, helping or assisting 
another, comforting another child. These 
represent more mature or grown-up be- 
havior; many of them are often of a pre- 
tend or fantasy nature. ; 

Later discussion will focus on these 
two behaviors—aggression and adult- 
like behavior. They were the kinds of 
behavior that showed changes during 
the seven weeks. The next three, de- 
pendency, thumb-sucking, and discipli- 
nary behavior, showed no significant 
changes or regular trends over the sum- 
mer. They are included only to give an 
idea of the other general kinds of be- 
havior that were observed. 

3. Dependency: Needing someone 
else for help and comfort or just need- 
ing someone else around, e.g., holding 
teacher’s skirt, undue staying near a 
teacher or other child, seeking attention 
from others, seeking or asking for com- 
fort and help. 

4. Thumb-sucking: Hand-mouth con- 
tact—usually thumb or finger sucking, 
sometimes sucking or chewing an ob- 
ject such as a blanket. 

5. Disciplinary behavior: Threaten- 
ing or disciplining another child for 
breaking a rule or for being “bad,” pro- 
tecting or rescuing a child from the ag- 
gression or selfishness of another, tattl- 
ing or telling on another. These kinds 
of behavior are sometimes referred to 
as pro-social aggression. 


Trained Observers 

Four trained observers were used to 
record the children’s behavior. Every 
morning each observer received an ob- 
servation schedule, which was a list 
of the children to be observed and at 
what times they were to be observed. 

These schedules were worked out on 
a randomized basis, so that each child 
would be observed equally often at 
different times in the morning. For ex- 
ample, a schedule might read: 9:00 to 
9:10, observe Bill, 9:15 to 9:25, observe 
Judy, etc., until 11:45. As this example 
points out, the observation periods last- 
ed ten minutes. 

During a ten minute observation per- 
iod, it was the observer’s job to stay 
reasonably close to the child he was 
observing, no matter how active the 
child might be. The observer also at- 
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tempted to be as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible. 

This wasn’t as difficult as it sounds, 
for the children quickly adapted to the 
observers. Indeed, most of the time 
they were not aware that they were 
being observed. 

The observers, using a code system 
and equipped with paper, pencil and 
clipboard, recorded the occurrence of 
any of the previously listed five types 
of behavior. Any behavior which did 
not fall under one of these five cate- 
gories was not recorded. 

The ten-minute observation period 
was divided into twenty intervals of 30 
seconds each. Each of these half-minute 
intervals was scored separately. For 
example, if an act of aggression lasted 
more than thirty seconds, it was re- 
corded again in the next interval. 

For every ten minute observation per- 
iod, this procedure gives a record of 
the number of 30-second intervals in 
which the child exhibited each of the 
various scorable behaviors. This meth- 
od is a combination of time sample and 
behavior-unit observation. 

Timing 

Each observer’s clipboard had a small 
timer with a flashlight bulb attached to 
it. The light went on brifly every thirty 
seconds. This reminded the observer 
it was time to start recording for the 
next 30-second interval. When the ten- 
minute period was up, the observer 
moved on to the next child listed on 
his observation schedule. 

As mentioned, the nursery school 
session lasted eight weeks; these be- 


havior observations began in the second’ 


week and went through the eighth week 
for a total of seven weeks of obsefva- 
tion. As far as possible, the observations 
on each child were spread evenly over 
the weeks. 

By the last week, each child had been 
observed for approximately thirty ten- 
minute intervals. This amounted to an 
average of five hours of recorded ob- 
servation on each of the forty children 
and represented close to 10% of the 
total time each child spent in the nurs- 
ery school. 

Now let’s look at the results. First, 
what happened to the amount of ag- 
gression? Figure 1 is a plot of the av- 
erage percent of aggression over the 
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seven weeks of observation, and it gives 
a clear answer to the question. 
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Seven-week plot of the percent of aggression 
in the Stanford University Nursery School 
(weeks 2-8). 


Aggression steadily decreased from 
the second to the eighth and final week. 
The middle line shows that aggression 
dropped from 8.9% of observed time 
(average for weeks 2 and 3) to 5.6% 
(average for weeks 7 and 8). This is 
a decrease of close to 40%. 

The upper line (dotted) points out 
that most of the aggression—and most 
of the decrease—was accounted for by 
the boys. The girls, shown in the bot- 
tom line, were low in aggression to 
begin with, and their decrease was neg- 
ligible. 

Figure 2 shows an equally clear but 
opposite trend for the adult-like behav- 
ior. Here one sees, in the middle line, 
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Seven-week plot of the percent of adult-like 
behavior in the Stanford University Nursery 
School (weeks 2-8). 
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that the more mature adult-like be- 
havior steadily increased from 13.5% 
(average for weeks 2 and 3) to 18.5% 
(average for weeks 7 and 8). 
this is a change of close to 40%. The 
girls, upper line, showed somewhat 
more adult-like behavior than the boys, 
although the trends were the same for 
both sexes. 


Summary 


To summarize, it appears that in this 
fairly typical nursery school, adult-like 
behavior consistently increased, and 
anti-social aggressive behavior consist- 
ently decreased as the weeks progress- 
ed. 

Perhaps these are not unexpected 
findings, but they may prove comforting 
to teachers, who sometimes are so close 
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to the actual day-to-day activities of 
children that longer term changes get 
obscured. 

Most experiments raise more ques- 
tions than they answer, and this one is 
no exception. For example, what is the 
relation of this nursery school behavior 
to behavior at home? What is the story 
for other types of behavior? and most 
important, what are the effects of dif- 
ferent types of nursery school pro- 
grams? 

The whole problem of investigating 
the causes of these changes still remains. 
Hopefully, the straightforward proced- 
ure presented here—behavior-unit ob- 
servation and plotting behavior over 
time—will encourage others to satisfy 
some of their curiosity about children 
in a similar way. 


A Nursery School Teacher’s Part in a Research Project 
PATRICIA ROWE 


During the summer session 1958, a 
research project on Identification was 
conducted by the Laboratory of Human 
Development in the Stanford Village 
Nursery School, a major function of 
which is to serve as a laboratory for re- 
search in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy. The preceding two articles in this 


Mother child interaction. Fishing game. 


series have told of the nature of that 
research and how it was presented to 
the parents. 

The members of the research team 
for this study were well-acquainted 
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Miss Rowe is a member of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Stanford University and Head Teacher, Stanford 
Village Nursery School. 


with the general atmosphere and phil- 
osophy of the school and knew the 
school staff members—the head teacher, 
two assistant teachers, and a student 
assistant—before the project was under- 
way. Preliminary difficulties in meth- 
ods had been overcome during the 
spring quarter before the summer ses- 
sion started. 

However, a mutual and continued 
adaptability and flexibility on the part 
of both the research and nursery school 
staffs were required to insure the suc- 
cess of such an all-out projeet. In such 
a working relationship, a teacher finds 
herself adapting to many new roles and 
many different people with various de- 
mands and needs. 

As the head teacher in the nursery 
school, my function was three-fold: 

To provide a good program and en- 
vironment for the children in a relaxed 
and happy atmosphere; 

To interpret to parents what was hap- 
pening in order to keep them free of 
anxiety; 

To make it possible for the research 
team to accomplish its goal. 


A nursery school teacher’s major role 
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is to create and maintain a well-planned 
environment and program based on the 
needs and interests of the individual 
children in the nursery school. 

She must be prepared to be a warm, 
giving person to children and to see 
that the stage is well-set, both indoors 
and outdoors, for learning, growing, 
and fun. 

Within this carefully prepared en- 
vironment, the child has freedom to 





Normal nursery school activities continued 
throughout the period of research. 


make choices, to discover, to explore, 
to create, and most important of all— 
to play! 

Play is the basis of all learning in 
early childhood and is the means by 
which a teacher plans a curriculum for 
each individual child. 

There were certain requests made by 
the research team which were to in- 
fluence the total program planning of 
the nursery school staff. Teachers often 
re-stimulate interest in a particular 
piece of equipment, a center of interest, 
or the entire playroom and playground 
by re-combining and changing the lo- 
cation of the equipment. Reorganizing 
and rearranging the environment is one 
way teachers keep it interesting and 
challenging to children. 

In this instance, however, we were 
asked by the research team to decide 
on the placement of equipment and the 
various centers of interest both indoors 
and outdoors and to leave them station- 
ary throughout the summer. 

Taking cues from children’s interests 
and extending these interests by pro- 
viding first-hand experiences and infor- 
mation are fundamental to teachers’ 


thinking and planning. We were re- 
quested by the researchers to keep chil- 
dren on the school grounds at all times, 
which eliminated from the program any 
excursions—even walks. 

In addition, we were asked to serve 
the mid-morning snack at tables indoors 
each day in a specified area rather than, 
as we do occasionally, in an informal 
outdoor setting. With these few excep- 
tions, however, I was free to plan the 
program for the children. 

At the beginning of the summer, I 
was uncertain how challenging a pro- 
gram we could provide. There were 
two groups of children enrolled in the 
nursery school that summer. One group 
of thirty-five children attended the 
Monday-Wednesday-Friday morning 
session, and another thirty-two children 
attended the Tuesday-Thursday morn- 
ing session. They ranged in age in both 
groups from 2-6 to 5-9 years, though 
only the forty children between ages 
4-3 and 5-9 were studied in the research. 


Throughout the summer, the nursery 
school staff was motivated to discover 
more ingenious ways to make the en- 
vironment stimulating to the children. 
This taxed our imagination, and it seem- 
ed to me that an even more original and 
creative program resulted. A fresh ap- 
proach towards planning was necessary. 

An outdoor packing box has different 
exciting play possibilities without 
changing its location, we found. Turning 
it over and around in many directions 
gave us and the children new ideas for 
play. With ladders leading into it and 
out of it, the box became a “submarine”; 
with hollow blocks in front of the open- 
ing, a “fort”; with blankets over it, a 
place to hide; with housekeeping furni- 
ture, a “house”; and with a combination 
of planks, ladders, and sawhorses, 
climbing apparatus. 


Opportunities with Color 


To motivate and keep alive an interest 
in painting, we arranged colors in dif- 
ferent combinations occasionally; cool 
colors were grouped together, warm 
colors together, and various shades and 
pastels were set out at other times. 

We presented opportunities for chil- 
dren to paint at easels and on flats us- 
ing a variety of paper and cardboard 
textures with brushes, string, cork, 
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sponges, straws, and fingers. 

Collage materials from dry cereals to 
flowers were made available. On one 
morning I drew a simple railroad track 
on a long piece of butcher paper. En- 
thusiastic “pasters” pasted and drew 
what they thought could be seen “from 
the train.” 

We attempted to provide for a variety 
of sensory and esthetic experiences; 
clay-dough was manipulated and ex- 
plored further with the addition of col- 
ored toothpicks, shells, and pipe clean- 
ers. 


Books — Stories 


Because of keen interest in books, and 
hearing stories told, I had to learn new 
stories to tell and new songs to sing. 
Some children learned the stories so 
well that simple dramatizations fol- 
lowed. Their own stories inspired the 
creation of puppets and “shows” for a 
child audience. 

Opportunities for dancing, singing, 
and using musical instruments were of- 
fered daily. 

Water play was continuous; a wading 
pool and a mud hole were parts of the 
outdoor facilities. Experiments to dis- 
cover what would float were of intense 
interest to some boys; corks, aluminum 
foil, paper, and workbench “boats” were 
sailed. 

One joint child-teacher project which 
aroused considerable interest was the 
construction of a river and dam. 

The boys and girls were fascinated 
with searching for insects, bugs, and 
butterflies. We brought in butterfly 
nets, pictures, and books of information 
which increased knowledge and con- 
tributed to this on-going interest. The 
children became insatiable collectors of 
these creatures, pebbles, rocks, and pine 
cones which we helped to gather and 
treasure. 

The staff attempted to use the resourc- 
es at hand in new and different ways. 
The impetus to have happy, relaxed 
children was strong. The children’s 
play was filled with the energy and 
drama of the world around them, the 
activities of family living and of com- 
munity workers. 

To meet the interests of a child or 
group of children, we added costumes 
and props to instigate further ideas for 
dramatic play. Children became base- 
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ball players, brides, jet pilots, and baby- 
sitters. I hung telephones on tree limbs 
next to the airplane in order that the 
“pilot” could talk to the “tower.” 

Block building took on new dimen- 
sions with the addition of new-shaped 
blocks to the more common shapes and 
sizes. The teachers contributed a store 
and service station which created change 
and variety. 

Thus, we re-emphasized and made 
new, keeping in mind the ideas, inter- 
ests, and satisfactions of the children, 
creating “fun-things” to do which would 
have meaningful learnings for children, 
appropriate to their stages of develop- 
ment. 

In working with the parents I found 
myself engaged in two main roles— 
teacher of their children and liaison 
person between the parents and the re- 
search. 

At the Stanford Village Nursery 
School, parents are expected and en- 
couraged to share the school experience 
with their children two or three times 
a term depending upon whether their 
child is attending the two or three day 
a week session. Two or three parents 
are present in the school each day and 
make many contributions to the pro- 
gram and to the children’s play. 





Costumes inspire dramatic play. 
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As the teacher, I discussed their chil- 
dren with them, both informally at the 
beginning and end of the school day and 
in conferences. In this way parents es- 
tablish feelings of trust and confidence 
in a school and its functions. 

The liaison relationship with the par- 
ents was dependent upon the one I es- 
tablished as the teacher and friend of 
their children. During this research 
study, many demands were made upon 
parents’ time. The amount of parental 
cooperation elicited would somewhat 
determine the success of the research 
goals. 


Parents’ Questions 


I listened and interpreted to them the 
research and its expectations of them 
and their children. Some parents ques- 
tioned various aspects of it and express- 
ed to me feelings concerning their role 
in it, which I later communicated to 
the researchers. Other mothers asked 
me what would be expected of them 
in the afternoon play interviews with 
their children, and what occurred when 
their children went into the experi- 
mental sessions. 

My function was to help in dispelling 
any anxiety parents might have and to 
maintain their willingness to comply 
with the requests made of them. Most 
of the parents were intrigued with the 
idea of becoming a part of a research 
study and were eager to hear the results. 

The research team made a further re- 
quest which involved the teaching staff 
and the participating mothers and fath- 
ers. Parents in a laboratory school are 
generally accustomed to the presence 
of observers. 

In this case, however, the research 
needs were such that adults were asked 
to refrain from initiating verbal or 
physical contact with a child who was 
being observed during a given time per- 
iod. It was essential that all of the 
adults cooperate in this in order to fa- 
cilitate the work of the observers. 

The adults were permitted to respond 
to a child who had initiated interaction 
with them and were not required to 
move away from him. It was my func- 
tion to explain this to a parent on his 
participation day so that he or she not 
only understood what was expected 
when an observer was nearby, but also 
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so that parents did not become . con- 
cerned about it. 

The parents accepted this. It did 
not prove to be upsetting to them, and 
the school atmosphere remained relax- 
ed. 

In my role as a “facilitator” of the 
research, the way the researchers com- 
municated their plan of action to me 
was the basis for the degree of enthus- 
iastic cooperation which I felt towards 
what they were doing. 

Certainly the importance of communi- 
cation as a two-way process between 
the school and research staffs cannot be 
overstressed in actual practice. An ex- 
planation of their goals, their planning, 
and an interpretation of my role in this 
was made clear. 

I attended a planning session of the 
research team, and later, an evaluation 
session during which they discussed 
their progress and various problems 
which had arisen. 

Although the nursery school staff 
members were outsiders “looking in” 
as far as the experimental settings were 
concerned, we were invited and urged 
to observe the various test situations 
whenever we were able to do so. 

When this kind of communication oc- 
curs, teachers quickly become the allies 
of researchers, sympathetic towards 





An important element to this research—a re- 
laxed atmosphere. 
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their goals and more than willing to 
cooperate with them. 

A nursery school teacher in a labora- 
tory school must have a fundamental 
belief in the value of having “other” 
adults present in the school and must 
also believe that every adult with whom 
a child has contact makes a real con- 
tribution to that child in a personal re- 





Sex-typing experiment using a discrimination 
technique. 


lationship which is unique and special 
whether the adult is a student, a par- 
ticipating parent, or a research worker. 

When researchers come into the “do- 
main” of the teacher, the school, some of 
our basic teacher attitudes are brought 
into focus. These may influence the 
climate for research. In a _ research- 
oriented nursery school, the research 
workers must be genuinely and whole- 
heartedly welcomed and accepted by 
the teacher, or the relationship between 
child and adult could be undermined 
and the research hindered, defeating the 
intended purpose. 

One of my main roles, then, was not 
only to accept the research people, but 
to help them to feel comfortable and 
free to enter into the everyday activi- 
ties of nursery school living—to become 
as much a part of the total setting as 
possible. 


Atmosphere 


The teaching staff actively “works” 
to provide an atmosphere which is as 
permissive for the adults as it is for the 
children, an atmosphere free of unneces- 
sary prohibitions and free from fear of 
teacher disapproval. This contributes to 
the over-all atmosphere of easy infor- 
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mality maintained for the children and 
parents. 

During the summer, -the research 
workers were encouraged to join in the 
children’s activities whenever they had 
time and were free to do so. I invited 
them to sit down at a.table with some 
children for the mid-morning snack and 
conversation. 

On several occasions, one of the ex- 
perimenters was asked to read a story 
to a group. Earlier, he had been infor- 
mally introduced, “This is our friend, 
John, who is coming to school to play 
games with you. Today, he’s going to 
read you a story!” I sat with the chil- 
dren and supported what he was doing. 

From time to time, the workers spon- 
taneously entered into the singing of 
folk songs with us at the piano, indi- 
vidually sat down next to a child play- 
ing with clay, gave a push to a child on 
a swing and helped to construct a fort 
being built in the block corner (and 
later helped to knock it down!). 

These experimenters quickly became 
familiar people to the children and their 
parents. The degree to which they be- 
came valued friends was noticed each 
day as the summer progressed. They 
would be called to from a tree top with 
a “Watch me!”; waved to coquettishly 
from the housekeeping corner by sev- 
eral “mothers” preparing “dinner”; and 
generally smiled at and observed as they 
walked across the playroom or the play- 
ground. They had become special new 
friends to the children. 


Rich Relationships 

It was my impression that having 
interested research workers present in 
the nursery school (especially the male 
adults) provided richer social relation- 
ships and broadened the children’s 
knowledge of what grown-ups are like. 

The researchers’ willingness not to 
interrupt a child engrossed in a given 
activity and to wait until he had com- 
pleted what he was doing before he was 
asked to leave his play contributed to 
the atmosphere of warmth and support 
for children. 

A teacher expects that research work- 
ers will be considerate and will refrain 
from pressuring children to conform 
immediately to their demands to go and 
“play games” and that the child’s de- 
cision will be accepted. A sincere re- 
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spect for the individual and a desire 
to give to a child his rights as a self- 
directing person are inherent in this. 

We want to believe that researchers 
genuinely like children, value them, and 
that neither the child nor the setting 
will be exploited. It reassures us to 
know that a child will profit from leav- 
ing the nursery school playroom by 
having a new and different experience 
with an adult who cares about him as 
a person. 

Teachers feel “good” about research 
workers who like and respect children, 
and this is undoubtedly communicat- 
ed to the children and their parents. 

Realistically, there were pressures on 
these workers to complete their experi- 
ments within the given time, and so 
getting the children to go with them was 
a necessity. I cooperated with them by 
helping a child to make the decision 
to go with the researcher. 

Sometimes it was merely a matter of 
waiting a few minutes before a child 
would offer to go; occasionally, it would 
involve walking with a child to the door 
of the “surprise room” and cheerfully 
saying, “I’ll see you in a few minutes.” 

It appeared that assuming an opti- 
mistic attitude on my part and convey- 
ing to the child that it would be a pleas- 
ant experience (“Have a good time to- 
gether” or “Have fun!”) seemed to help 
some children comply with the request 
to leave the school rooms. 

Often I would offer to save a child’s 
chair, protect his blocks, put away his 
clay, or hold his toy until he returned, 
so that he knew his things were being 
cared for during his absence. 





However, because of the warm: and 
supporting relationship established by 
the team members, children were us- 
ually happy to be selected to have their 
turn. The individual experimenter 
would signal to me that he or she was 
taking a child so that I always knew 
when a child was away from the school, 
and which experiment he would be ex- 
periencing. 

The research workers would also in- 
dicate a child’s return to the school and 
stay with him until he was comfortable 
in the group setting once more. 

This involved more than mechanics; 
if a child did not wish to leave, or if he 
did not like the experience, I was quick- 
ly made aware of this and was included 
in the decision and future plan of action. 


My Reward 

My own reward in becoming a mem- 
ber of a research project was in per- 
sonal and professional growth. It was 
an adventure in which much learning 
occurred. 

I learned a great deal from the re- 
search staff about children and research 
findings; and I learned to become more 
flexible, to stand ready to adapt and 
change in order to meet the needs of 
many more people. 

It was an opportunity to try to do 
many things in different ways and to 
become more sensitive to the feelings of 
children and adults. 

Research in a school means profes- 
sional stimulation to a teacher. It is the 
most challenging and exciting exper- 
ience a nursery school teacher is able 
to have. 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITY 


“The Role of the Professional Person in the Racially Changing Neighborhood” 
will be the theme of the Workshop conducted by the Merrill-Palmer Institute 
July 10-21, 1961 at the Institute in Detroit. 


Teachers, principals, visiting teachers, social workers, nurses, 


community 


agency personnel, clergymen and businessmen will be among the participants. 


The workshop will offer two hours’ credit. 


The tuition fee is $45.00. Room 


and board can be provided at the Institute for $60. Scholarships are available. 
Applications for the workshop should be sent to Dr. Richard K. Kerckhoff, 
Workshop Leader, The Merrill-Palmer Institute, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 


2, Michigan. 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . . 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Federal aid-to-education is high on 
the priority list of the new Administra- 
tion’s legislation before the 87th Con- 
gress. 

The $5.7 billion program which the 
President has sent to Congress falls 
short of the recommendations made by 
the “task force” appointed to study edu- 
cational needs of the nation which call- 
ed for a $9.4 billion expenditure on all 
levels of education for the next four 
years. 

This proposal would have included 
an annual grant of $30 per pupil, ex- 
pendable by local boards of education 
for school construction, teachers’ salar- 
ies or other purposes related to the im- 
provement of education. 

The current Administration measure 
would make outright grants to states 
for construction and/or teachers’ salar- 
ies, allowing approximately $20 per 
pupil the first year and up to $25 per 
pupil by the end of the three-year pro- 
gram. 

A five-year program providing for 
25,000 college scholarships the first year 
and up to 50,000 the third year and 
thereafter is included and would take 
a $577.5 million bite out of the total ap- 
propriation. 

Loans to colleges and universities for 
dormitory construction are included at 
$1.3 million. 

Another aid-to-education bill has been 
introduced by Senator Everett M. Dirk- 
sen (R.-IIll.) on behalf of Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R.-Ariz.). This measure is 
pegged to tax relief, permitting federal 
income tax deductions in the amount 
paid by the taxpayer in local school 
taxes. 

It also permits additional federal tax 
deductions up to $2000 a year for college 
expenses for dependents. 

Provisions for 1000 national merit 
scholarships annually, worth $3000 per 
year, are included. 


In spite of this comparatively modest 


approach to the tremendous educational 
problems confronting the nation, the 
Administration bill is likely to have as 
tough sledding as did other Aid-to-Edu- 
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cation measures in the 86th Congress 
when the House Rules Committee re- 
fused to permit a joint conference com- 
mittee to work out a compromise be- 
tween divergent measures submitted 
last year. 


Children’s Services 


Recommendations of another “task 
force” called in to advise President 
Kennedy in matters pertaining to 
Health and Social Security may have 
far-reaching effects upon Children’s 
Services. 

One recommendation would consoli- 
date all Federal aid to States under the 
Social Security Act for assistance and 
social services to needy families and 
children and community social services 
in such areas as juvenile delinquency 
prevention, services to the aging and 
other related programs designed to 
strengthen community life. 

Until such time as the recommended 
proposal for a Family and Child Wel- 
fare Services Bureau can be impliment- 
ed, the Child Welfare Services program 
would be transferred from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to the Office of the Social 
Security Commissioner. 

Maternal and Child Health and Cripp- 
led Children grant programs would be 
moved from the Children’s Bureau to 
the Public Health Service. 

The' proposed format would shift the 
Children’s Bureau directly under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare from its present 
position under the Social Security Com- 
missioner. 

Legislation is not necessary to effect 
these organizational changes. They 
could be blocked or advanced through 
allocations or withholding of appropria- 
tions. 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 
Arizona 


Mrs. Imogene J. Myrland, Director 
of the Tucson Nursery School, Inc., 
sends a brief note: 

“ .. our licensing of child care cen- 
ters will begin July 1, 1961. The bill 
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was enacted by our Legislature in 1957. 
However, no funds were available.” 


California 


California’s State Legislature conven- 
ed on January 2 for its 120-(working) 
days General Session. 

In his message to the Legislature, 
Governor Edmund G. Brown requested 
a budget of $2.6 billion, up $113.1 mil- 
ion over the amount needed to operate 
the State in 1960-61. Forty-one and a 
half percent of the total budget or $1.04 
billion will be expended for educational 
purposes. 

It is expected that more than 6000 
bills will be introduced, at least 10% 
of them pertaining to education. 

Among the more _ interesting—and 
controversial—measures are the follow- 
ing: 

An anti-tenure bill which sharply re- 
stricts the rights of teachers to per- 
manency of employment now achieved 
by serving the prescribed probationary 
period. 

Another measure would eliminate the 
payment of basic aid now guaranteed 
by Constitutional Amendment to school 
districts. 

Instead the entire apportionment of 
the State general school fund would be 
placed in the hands of the legislators to 
be distributed on the basis of each 
school district’s ability to support its 
educational program. 

Several bills have been introduced 
to implement recommendations made 
by a Governor’s Commission after 
studying for two years the teacher cre- 
dentials structure in California. 

There is general agreement that the 
present 40-some teaching credentials in 
the State should be reduced in number 
but so far there is no resolution of the 
problem as to how this should be done 
to make it acceptable to all groups. 

There is much divergence of opinion 
even among educators on the proposal 
to make mandatory state-wide testing 
of all pupils. Proponents of the mea- 
sure hold that its enactment will im- 
prove the State’s educational program. 

Others believe that so-called “ex- 
ternal” tests produced by outside agenc- 
ies are costly, time-consuming and a 
threat to local control of education. 

One of the major objections voiced 
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is that schools will teach for testing 
rather than for optimum development 
of pupils. 

The right of teachers to participate 
in collective bargaining will be one of 
the most controversial subjects on the 
California scene at this session. 

Already numerous measures have 
been introduced providing for collective 
bargaining for all public employees, in- 
cluding teachers, as well as bills which 
would authorize school districts to dis- 
miss teachers participating in strikes 
against their school districts. 

A pilot study of 1000 students was 
made by the State Department of Edu- 
cation over a three-year period which 
showed that bright pupils advance fast- 
er and do better work under special 
programs rather than in regular classes. 
As a result of these findings a bill has 
been introduced which would provide 
up to $250 a year of State aid to school 
districts for each of an estimated 66,000 
gifted children in the State, ie., the top 
2% in grades 1 through 12. 

Initial cost of this proposal, which 
opponents say provides only a token 
gesture toward what is really needed, 
would cost about $3 million for the first 
year but could, in time, reach a total 
cost of over $16 million annually. 


Shirley Monosson, Legislative Chair- 
man, Southern California ANE, reports 
that “Educators of Southern California 
conducted some of their most effective 
work in connection with proposed legis- 
lation affecting pre-schoolers during 
1960.” 

They successfully minimized the un- 
favorable effects of certain proposed re- 
visions to the Los Angeles Building and 
Safety Code on nursery schools. They 
achieved a moratorium granting post- 
ponement of action on city zoning regu- 
lations adversely affecting cooperative 
nursery schools until a thorough study 
of the situation could be made by all 
concerned. They are presently trying 
to influence the State Legislature by 
means of petitions and letters to extend 
facilities to provide more adequately 
for emotionally disturbed children in 
the public schools. 

Several significant remarks are noted 
in this fine report: 

Alert to the situation, the legis- 
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lative committee of the Southern 
California ANE met to discuss the 
problem. 


A determined effort was made to 
acquaint the Department of Build- 
ing and Safety with the problems. 

Letters were sent to nursery 
school personnel urging them to 
take action. 


Many representatives of nursery 
schools turned out at a hearing. 

It is felt that the numbers present 
made a considerable impression 
upon the commission. 

We have found it necessary to be 
aware of the problem and to under- 
stand it, to understand other’s view- 
points and be sure they understand 
yours, show strength in numbers, 
and be constructive in your sugges- 
tions for most effective action. 


Kansas 


Mrs. Ivalee McCord, Secretary, re- 
ports that the Kansas Preschool As- 
sociation is watching proposed House 
Bill #41 which would give “any appli- 
cant or licensee aggrieved by the order 
of the State Board of Health in denying 
or revoking a license (for nursery school 
and day care facilities in Kansas) the 
right to appeal in the Probate Court of 
the county in which the applicant or 
licensee resides.” 

The Kansas Preschool Association 
feels that this law would weaken, rather 
than strengthen, the present licensing 
laws which call for inspection by the 
State Board of Health and licensing 
under the State Board of Social Welfare. 


“Our experience with control at the 
local level is that many of the person- 
nel are not trained in these matters and 
that the issues are often settled on a 
friendship basis rather than on the 
merits of the case,” writes Mrs. McCord. 


Her letter continues, “A Committee 
on ‘Group Day Care Standards’ headed 
by Mrs. Louise Langford worked on a 
set of standards which were recom- 
mended to the licensing agencies. 

“The State Board of Health had re- 
quested this set of standards and has 
appointed a committee to study the re- 
port submitted by our Standards Com- 
mittee. No action has been taken.” 
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Ohio 


Miss Florence Bender, Supervisor of 
Instruction, Lucas County’ (Ohio) Child 
Welfare Board, writes that as a result 
of a 1959 amendment to the Revised 
Code giving the Division of Social Ad- 
ministration authority to adopt rules 
for certification, a state-wide committee 
was appointed by the Division to de- 
velop Rules for Certification of Day 
Nurseries and Day Care Centers. 

“Sub-committees, composed of mem- 
bers of the committee and local inter- 
ested people, were appointed, on a geo- 
graphical basis, to develop rules in 
specific areas. 

“At intervals, reports were brought 
back to the general committee, for re- 
view and possible revision. 

“The first edited draft . . . was sub- 
mitted for consideration in October 1960. 
The second tentative draft was submit- 
ted to Reactor Groups in January 1961, 
in six metropolitan areas—Akron, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
and Toledo. 

“Although there was some organized 
opposition to the proposed rules by pri- 
vate and commercial operators, they 
were, for the most part, approved by 
these groups. 

“Following a final editing .. . there 
will be a public hearing and shortly 
thereafter it is hoped that these rules 
will have the effect of law. It has been 
a long struggle but it is to be hoped 
that better care for Ohio’s children will 
result.” 


Oregon 


Two bills have been presented to the 
State Legislature in Oregon which are 
of concern to teachers in the field of 
early childhood education, according to 
Mrs. Helen L. Gordon of Oregon ANE. 

House Bill * 1097 relates to free ad- 
mission to the public schools of pupils 
between the ages of six and twenty-one 
and defines a child of six as one whose 
birthday was on or before the previous 
July 1. 

Oregon ANE members are urged to 
consider carefully the implications of 
this legislation in terms of the need for 
group experiences for young children 
whose entrance into a public school 
program is thus delayed. 
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“Kindergartens, which are few in 
number on the public side of the ledger 
in this state, will probably move back 
their required birth date for entrance 
purposes. 

“Will we be finding a mushrooming 
of private kindergarten program, with- 
out any consultative help available to 
the operators and teachers in these pro- 
grams?” 

House Bill #1101 relates to the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens in connection 
with the common schools for the instruc- 
tion of four-to six-year-old children, in 
districts having a population of 1,000 
or more children of school age. 

In those of less than 1000 the school 
board may, on majority vote of legal 


electors, establish and maintain kinder- 
gartens as above. 

Figures for the 1958-59 school year 
show that only fourteen counties in 
Oregon had kindergarten programs (26 
school districts). 

Only 28.35% of children were in pub- 
lic school kindergarten programs. Mem- 
bers of Oregon ANE are urged to sup- 
port this bill. 


The above State-side reports were re- 
ceived in reply to our request for legis- 
lative news, sent to all Affiliates in Jan- 
uary. Many thanks to these responsive 
reporters. 

THERESA S. MAHLER 


HAVE YOU CHANGED? 


Your name 


IN ie fos Sos 0 yeh oo nt he 


Your address 
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Your position 


SEAGER Cee OPEL es ae 


I 6 on, iss cremate ieerntiedl 


Send to 


(Signed) 


NANE Headquarters 


155 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


IT’S NEW! 


IT’S CONVENIENT! 


IT’S POPULAR! 


A case for displaying NANE publications at conferences is now in circulation. 
It holds 10 each of the 22 booklets and leaflets offered for sale and a generous 


supply of free publication lists. 


The case opens up like a huge book to stand on a table about 40 inches long. 
The publications are sent on consignment. You pay only for those sold and the 


express both ways. 


Send your requests for date reservations to 


National Association for Nursery Education 
155 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Focus on Affiliated Groups . . 


It is not too early to begin making 
plans for the Biennial Conference of 
NANE to be held in St. Louis this com- 
ing October 18-21. A meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all the affiliated groups 
is scheduled during the Conference so 
we may discuss common concerns and 
problems of organization and make 
plans for the future. 


What are our concerns and problems? 
How can we work together to share 
these common concerns and solve our 
mutual problems? After all, “Affiliated” 
means “related,” “kindred,” “belonging 
to the same family.” Whatever concerns 
an affiliated group therefore concerns 
NANE and the problems of the national 
organization usually have their counter- 
part in the local and regional organi- 
zations. 


One problem seems to be that of 
Communication. The last Biennial Con- 
ference of NANE in Los Angeles made 
all of us aware of the absolute necessity 
for speaking the same language and of 
making certain that our ideas be direct- 
ed clearly and distinctly through the 
channels which connect us. 


Any lack of understanding results not 
only in confusion but also delays the 
realization of common goals and objec- 
tives. How can we communicate more 
efficiently and effectively to insure mu- 
tual understanding and achieve a unity 
of purpose? 

Another area of concern for all of us 
is broader national representation in 
membership. Although NANE now has 
members in all but four of the United 
States, and affiliated groups in thirty 
states, the total national membership is 
far from being truly representative. 
Over half of the total membership at 
present comes from only seven states! 


How can we get broader participation 
in the privileges and responsibilities of 
our National organization? 


We know that NANE is now working 
very effectively for better education of 
young children in groups. We could do 
so much more with membership doubl- 
ed, trebled, or, as it truly should be, 
multiplied by ten. 
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We need thousands of individual 
members and hundreds of affiliated 
groups, spread over the entire country, 
to insure higher standards of nursery 
education and better understanding of 
the needs of young children. 


All change necessitates readjustment 
and the process of readjustment often 
retards growth, temporarily. The change 
in procedure for joining NANE, voted 
on in Los Angeles in 1959, has resulted 
in confusion which seems to be holding 
back the growth in membership. 


Several affiliated groups have written 
to National Headquarters expressing a 
wish to go back to the “old” way of col- 
lecting dues. Some others have indi- 
cated that they thought that by joining 
an affiliated group they automatically 
joined the National Association. 


Still others have expressed the feel- 
ing that as long as they were active in 
a local organization, they had no need 
for belonging to a national group, with 
headquarters in far-away Chicago and 
a group of members whose activities 
and interests could not possibiy be the 
same as theirs. Some clarification of 
these misunderstandings may help. 


In regard to the “old” way of collect- 
ing NANE dues, it is equally acceptable 
for members to send their dues directly 
to the headquarters office or to pay them 
through the treasurer or membership 
chairman of their own affiliated group. 


In the past, some members were dis- 
satisfied with this arrangement as it 
frequently happened that the receiving 
of membership cards and current issues 
of the Journal were delayed because 
the treasurer waited to collect all na- 
tional dues before forwarding any to 
the national office. Members wishing 
to insure prompter processing of mem- 
bership may mail their own dues pay- 
ment to NANE headquarters in Chicago. 


One regional group has made it con- 
venient for members to join individual- 
ly by including an application form for 
NANE with its quarterly Bulletin. 


Other local and regional groups dis- 
tribute “How-to-Join” folders at all 
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their conferences, seminars and work- 
shops. 

The organization of study groups 
which use Journal articles as “text” or 
“source” material is still another effec- 
tive means of getting members. 

The adoption by vote of uniform dues 
for all regular members means that 
each individual member pays $5.50 to 
NANE regardless of the amount paid 
to a local or regional ANE group. 

However, fifty cents of this will be 
returned to the affiliated group desig- 
nated by the member and this makes 
worthwhile any effort on the part of 
the affiliated group to strive for 100% 
membership in NANE. 

Local and regional groups are respons- 
ible for much of the good work for 
young children being done _ today. 
Through the effort and enthusiasm of 
local organizations, interest and parti- 
cipation in nursery schools of all types 
have grown tremendously. 

It is at the local level that the real 
work of implementing principles and 
practices must take place. However, 
local organizations can grow and de- 
velop as they utilize the ideas and find- 
ings from many outside sources. 

The National Association can and 
should be helpful in bringing to local 
groups new ideas, techniques and re- 
search findings by means of NANE pub- 
lications and conferences, legislative 
protection and support of programs for 
young children, public interest and sym- 
pathy for nursery education and ident- 
ity with a large wide-spread organiza- 
tion. 

A third concern is financial support of 
NANE. The present needs of the-na- 
tional organization are to extend the 
services of the headquarters office and 
to add a salaried executive which the 
membership agreed is so vitally essen- 
tial to increasing the scope and effic- 
iency of NANE. 

Increased membership will of course 
mean increased income. So too will the 
addition of affiliated groups and the 
larger fees paid by them as they grow. 

Officers and board members of NANE 
are constantly seeking financial support 
from funds and foundations to carry 
on the work of nursery education. Ad- 
ministrators of such funds and grants 
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almost uniformly ask, “What are the 
nursery school people themselves doing 
to help?” 

They are impressed by the size of 
membership and the contributions of 
affiliated groups as indications of mem- 
bers’ enthusiastic support based on faith 
in a worthy cause. 

A few affiliated groups voluntarily 
raised their affiliation fees this year and 
several of them have returned the re- 
bate checks recently sent to them as 
further contributions to NANE. These 
certainly are expressions of loyalty 
which deserve our sincere gratitude. 

One last concern which seems import- 
ant at this time is the matter of good 
publicity for NANE and therefore for 
the whole field of nursery education. It 
is important to focus public attention 
on the nursery school as a significant 
social and educational agent in today’s 
world. 

It is essential however that this be 
done in a way that gives dignity to the 
nursery school and presents nursery 
educators as professional people. The 
press, radio and TV reporters can be 
helped to regard children as respected 
human beings and their teachers as in- 
telligent, experienced professionals. 

Literature sent out by local organiza- 
tions announcing workshops, confer- 
ences, lectures and other programs 
could gain mutual advantage by men- 
tioning affiliation with the National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education. 

Our common concerns are obviously 
many. Thinking and acting together 
should bring us closer and result in the 
discovery of more shared concerns and 
solutions of mutual problems. 

It would be gratifying to know your 
reactions and to hear from you about 
your activities in behalf of nursery edu- 
cation. 

If you could send these in advance of 
the October meeting it would be helpful 
in preparing an agenda reflecting the 
desires and interests of each and all of 
your organizations. 

Representation of every affiiliated 
group at St. Louis is a goal worth striv- 
ing for. 

May we achieve it this October! 


EDITH M. DOWLEY 


On the Staff Side . . 


Position: 


Director of School for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children, Montreal, Canada. 


Job: 

Work with consultant psychiatrist, 
social workers and teachers in day 
school for mentally ill children. 


Qualifications: 

Graduate of accredited school of soc- 
ial work or equivalent in psychology or 
education. Supervisory and administra- 
tive ability and extensive working ex- 
perience, preferably with children. 


For further information, contact: 
Mrs. Carla Melvyn, Chairman 
Childhood Education Committee 


Society for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children 


834 Richmond Square, Montreal P.Q., 
Canada 


Position: 


Teacher-director for 1961-62, Red 
Barn Nursery School, Weston Massa- 
chusetts. 


Job: 

Teach one nursery group mornings 
and supervise kindergarten afternoons 
in cooperative nursery school with 48 
children in 3 nursery groups and 18 
in kindergarten. 


Qualifications: 
A mature and experienced teacher, 
preferably with directing experience. 


For further information, contact: 
Mrs. Percival T. Gates, Jr. 
27 Viles Street 
Weston, Massachusetts 


Position: 


Teaching-director, Winnetka Public 
School Nursery, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Job: 

Professional leader in a school enroll- 
ing forty children with a staff of four, 
including part-time psychological ser- 
vices. 
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Opportunities for research and writ- 
ing, teaching child development courses 
at junior high level and parent educa- 
tion groups. 


Qualifications: 
Nursery school teaching experience 


For further information, contact: 
Mrs. Frank Reichelderfer 
520 Glendale Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Position: 

Director-teacher, nursery school, 1961- 
62, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute 


Job: 

Teaching four morning sessions of 3 
to 6 year olds and three afternoon ses- 
sions of 4 and 5 year old weekly with 
a graduate assistant and college student 
participants. 


Qualifications: 

Master’s degree or candidate in area 
of child development and nursery school 
teaching experience. 


For further information, contact: 
William E. Engbretson 
School of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Position: 
Director, for fall, 1961, Meeting House 
Nursery School, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Job: 

Full or part-time director of program 
in private, well-established non-sectar- 
ian nursery school. One-to-ten ratio 
of teachers to children. Nine and one- 
half months. 


Qualifications: 

Bachelor’s degree in early childhood 
education plus experience or master’s 
degree. 


For further information, contact: 


Mrs. Mary Cunningham 
118 West Lakside 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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NANE BOARD MEETING 


The Board of the National Association 
for Nursery Education met at the head- 
quarters office in Chicago on November 
10-13, 1960. 

Officers and board members repre- 
senting the four corners of our country 
and members outside of our borders at- 
tended. They can verify that the three 
and one half days—and nights—spent in 
transacting NANE business were busy 
ones. 


Business 

Current problems were solved, per- 
sistent issues were evaluated and long 
range plans were laid for the continued 
growth of NANE. — 

Miss Edna Mohr, President, presided. 
It was reported that from October 1, 
1959 to September 30, 1960 NANE had 
an operating budget of $10,000 and a 
membership of 1285. 

The board created the position of Han- 
aging Editor of NANE Publications. Mrs. 
Bess Ferguson has accepted this posi- 
tion. She will also keep the key to the 
Distribution Center. 


Plans for the October 1961 NANE 
Conference in St. Louis were presented 
by Aladine Shomaker, General Chair- 
man and Thelma McClure, Program 
Chairman. The board approved the 
plans and the theme “Children In 
Focus”. 

Since the Board of the Midwestern 
Association for Nursery Education was 
meeting in Chicago at the same time, a 
joint meeting of the two boards was held 
to discuss areas of mutual concern. 

These areas dealt with the need to 
clarify the roles of NANE, a national 


group, with affiliated regional groups 
such as Midwestern ANE; how to 
strengthen channels of communication; 
unify efforts of interest, manpower and 
special projects of each group toward 
a greater effectiveness in the field of 
Nursery Education. 

The result of this joint board meeting 
was the appointment of a committee to 
work on the suggestions presented. 

A pressing decision about the conflict- 
ing 1961 national and regional confer- 
ences was made by Midwestern ANE in 
postponing its spring conference to give 
full cooperation to the October NANE 
Conference. 

This cooperation was both in confer- 
ence committee work of their members 
and in a substantial financial gift to- 
ward the conference expenses. 


Executive Secretary 

Much thought and discussion was giv- 
en to the ways and means for securing 
an Executive Secretary to direct the 
work of NANE in implemeting the poli- 
cies set by the board in having NANE 
fulfill its responsibility in the field of 
education and care of young children. 

Plans have been made to obtain finan- 
cial assistance. However it was realized 
that the responsibility rests mainly 
with NANE members. There must be 
a solid number of dues paying members 
which grows each year and a strong 
supporting affiliated group program. 

The Board Meeting adjourned with 
“See you in St. Louis” which will also 
be my conclusion of this report to you. 

LOLA B. EMERSON 
Secretary Pro-Tem. 


MOVING? VACATIONING? 


If you will not be living at your present address when the next number of the 
JOURNAL is mailed this summer, be sure to leave, with your postmaster, not 
only a forwarding address but a signed agreement to pay forwarding costs for 


magazines. 





membership file as of October first. 





YOUR NAME 


will be in the NANE direectory if your dues are paid by October 1, 1961. 
The directory, to be issued January 1, 1962, will be made up from the 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


Ian anny SR CI $ .05 o 
Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery School__._..-_ eres, oO 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools __..-____ 2 NRE tea Ne o 
Beung Cauaren and the Cireh School. oO 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond_____________________________ $ .85 Oo 
Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 40c each)_________ $ .45 oO 
How Are The 5’s Faring in Your Town, A joint publication of the “ACEI & NANE 

(100 or more copies 4c each) ______ me eh See Sea oO 
Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from. NANE BULLETIN $ .15 oO 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for 

eur See, er aes En Se, ec $ .05 oO 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten, by Sister Mary de Lordes______ $ .15 oO 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl ee, ain Pa oO 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 

A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics_____________ $ .05 oO 
Essentials of Nursery School Education RES RE et SR. SEA OR 0D 
Let’s Play Outdoors, 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each) _- Re Re ee o 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

by Betty Jones (25 or more copies 70c each) ------------_- ie cates $ .75 oO 
Nursery School Before and After _________________ PE Ee eae oO 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 70c each)___________--______-_-___-_-_ $ .75 oO 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(30 OF sere CONIeS OG GRO) ono ee Be Bl aco $ .05 o 
Nursery School Settings—Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer 

(2p Gr aoore ces ee ee)... caicnisclsnateacanses ime 0 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 

by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each)_--__--____-_____-__-__--- $ .75 oO 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each)_--_--------__- Ciceeeattiet $ .05 oO 
Water, Sand and Mud as Play Materials, by David B. Friedman, M.D., 

Dorothy Colodny, M.D., Mary Burnett and T. D. Cutsforth_________-_--_-_-___ $ .50 oO 
Beck Tasnes. of the NAN COU MeNbs 22-0 oo ee $1.00 D 





ORDER BLANK 


This page may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with 
each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
155 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


ee se a eg ae eee | Ee eee eee 
ete a a 
LR ee nme. 5 Pat eee eee ee ee etre in EE rece See eee 





All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. 
Prepaid orders are postage free 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


WE BELIEVE 
That nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations. Committees are at work planning ways to improve communi- 
cation and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 
young children. 
YOU CAN HELP 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children. You can help in the process of welding together people 
throughout the world who have a primary interest in the field of nursery edu- 
cation. 





Student membership $ 2.50 
(a person whose primary occupation is that of student) 

Regular membership 5.50 

Sustaining membership $10.00 and up 


(a person who wishes to express active concern and interest in NANE) 


Life membership $100.00 


Arrangements for installment payment can be made with the treasurer. 











If you hold membership in one or more affiliated groups and wish to have 50 
cents of your national dues refunded to one of these groups, choose the ONE to 
which you wish the rebate sent, indicating the name of the group in the approp- 
riate space below. 


Subscriptions to the JOURNAL without membership in the National Association 
for Nursery Education are available only to libraries at $4.00 a year. 


To: NANE Headquarters Office 
155 East Ohio Street - Room 200 
Chicago 11, Illinois GE A ae ee 


Enclosed are annual membership dues in the amount of 
a a , of which $2.00 is for subscription to the 
Journal of Nursery Education for one year: 


Re eae EG oe TN NT ESS gel toa Poe ae ae a oe 
(Please Print) 

I xo ere eee Rete i OE ws en a a 

I oo kk a ee ee ee en ee eS 

ap os ae ps Sa ace aa. ee) 

Rin i AUN et aes td MR Seg 


Membership in Affiliated Group______--_--______--_-------- 
(to which 50c rebate should be sent) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Its purpose is twofold. First to provide a medium for advancement and en- 
couragement of the purpose of nursery education through meetings, publications 


and like means of endeavor. 


Second, to provide a means whereby those who are interested in nursery edu- 
cation can, as an organized group, cooperate with other agencies concerned with 
the education and well-being of young children. 

The National Association for Nursery Education believes that the interests of 
young children may be served most effectively through the combined efforts 
of groups organized at the local, state, regional and national levels. 


The following groups are affiliated with the NANE: 


Arizona Association for Nursery Education 

Association for Nursery Schools—Chicago 

Austin Pre-School Association, Austin, Texas 

Baltimore Association for Pre-School 
Education 

Bergen County Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Boston Association for Nursery Education 

Buffalo Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

California Association for Nursery Education 

Capital District Chapter New York State 
Association for Nursery Education 

Central Chapter—New Jersey Association for 
Nursery Education 

Cleveland Association for Nursery Education 

Dept. of Early Childhood Education at 
Florida A. & M. University 

Early Childhood Education—Council of New 
York City 

Essex-Hudson Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Hartford Association for Nursery Education, 
Connecticut 

Houston Area Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation, Texas 

Iowa Association for Nursery Education 

Ithaca Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

Kansas Pre-School Association 

Lafayette Pre-School Teachers’ Association, 
Louisiana 

Lakeshore Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools, 
Montreal, Canada 

Mid-Fairfield Pre-School Association, 
Connecticut 

Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 

Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education 

Minnesota Preschool Educational Association 


Missouri State Council for Nursery Education 


If your local, state or regional group 
zation, write for information on group 


Morris-Union Chapter of the New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Nassau-Suffolk Council for Nursery 
Education,, New York 

New England Association for Nursery 
Education 

New York State Association for Nursery 
Education 

Northern Virginia Federation of Cooperative 
Schools 

Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City 

Oregon Association for Nursery Education 

Phoenix College Child Study Club 

Potomac Association for Cooperative 
Teachers, Maryland 

Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit 

Pre-School Education Council of Greater 
Cincinnati 

Puget Sound Association for Nursery 
Education, Seattle 

Rhode Island Association for Nursery 
Education 

Rochester Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

St. Louis Nursery Education Council 

South Dakota State College—Dept. Child 
Development 

South Fairfield Association for Nursery 
Education, Connecticut 

Syracuse Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

Tennessee Association for Children Under Six 

Utah Association for Nursery Education 

Virginia Association for Early Childhood 
Education 

Westchester Nursery School Council, New 
York 

Western Massachusetts Association for 
Nursery Education 

Worcester Area Association for Nursery 
Education, Massachusetts 


is not affiliated with the national organi- 
affiliation. Address: 


The National Association for Nursery Education 


155 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Name of Organization______________--_- 
Name of person requesting information _ 
Re eee <a ee Sa 


Relationship to above organization_____- 
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